





OREGON STATISTICAL 
REVIEW, JULY 1961 


July business activity in Oregon reversed its 
upward trend with the result that many economic 
indicators were lower than in either June 1961 
or July 1960. The number of Oregon workers em- 
ployed in mid-July was 699,400, down 24,400 from 
mid-June and 13,500 from a year ago. The down- 
turn was centered in agriculture, where employ- 
ment was 15,500 less than in the previous month 
and 6,600 less than in the same month one year 
ago. Nonagricultural employment was down 8,900 
and 6,900 for the two months with which compari- 
sons are made. Lumber and wood products employ- 
ment was moderately lower, as was contract con- 
struction, whereas food and kindred products em- 
ployment was considerably lower. On the other 
hand, unemployment declined 5,000 from the prev- 
ious month, but was 8,800 higher than for a year 
ago. 


Bank debits declined moderately, 6 per cent 
below June 1961 and 5 per cent below July 1960. 
This pattern was quite general over the state; 
exceptions were the arc beginning with Pendleton 
and extending through Baker and on to Southeast 
Oregon. 


Building permits were down from last month 
but up from a year ago. The number of new dwell- 
ing units for which building permits were taken 
out also followed the same pattern—lower than last 
month, but higher than for one year ago. The 
amount of money involved was higher in both years. 


Business failure statistics for Oregon follow: 
1961 1960 
Number Liabilities Number Liabilities 


Jan. 21 $ 701,000 41 $ 590,000 
Feb. 50 2,454,000 45 .229.000 
Mar. 35 2,403,000 46 .414,000 
Apr. 40 907 ,000 49 995 ,000 
May 53 1,406,000 38 ,404,000 
June 39 734,000 50 ,295,000 
July 43 1,105,000 27 378,000 


Loans, investments, and deposits of Oregon 
banks that belong to the Federal Reserve System 
are reported by the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco each month. The figures below are in 
millions of dollars and are for the month ending as 
of the date shown. 

26 July 1961 28 June 1961 27 July 1960 


Loans $ 916 $ 915 $ 942 
Investments 716 689 606 
Deposits 1.784 1.759 1,676 








The New School 


of Business Administration 


By RICHARD W. LINDHOLM 


Dean, School of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


The undergraduate school of business administration, develop- 
ing within the modern university complex, is much different in fact 
from the impressions gained from a casual glance at the areas of 
instruction. New wine is being poured into old bottles. The reasons 
for this important change are to be found in both the university 
and in the requirements for effectively carrying forward our pro- 
duction and distribution processes. 

The American university has been an institution of higher edu- 
cation built on a general liberal arts program with attached profes- 
sional and graduate programs. A number of years ago this picture 
began to disintegrate in the areas of the natural sciences. Each of 
the various fields of science accumulated so much specialized infor- 
mation that an undergraduate major in science graduated, not as 
a generalist, but as a budding specialist in inorganic chemistry or 
atomic spectra. Early specialization was necessary if the student 
were to develop a competence within a reasonable period of time. 

One effect of the rapid development of the sciences has been to 
make each department in this area a professional school with its 
own specialization. A considerable portion of this specialization was 
continued into the graduate school, and the standard for a trained 
scientist became five years of specialized study and the doctorate. 
The doctor in chemistry was expected to carry forward chemical 
operations in industry or government. He became a member of the 
professional team; he was not expected to be a genius nor an “odd 
ball.” On the other hand, he was expected to be a competent worker 
in one or more of the specializations of science. 

This new dimension in undergraduate and graduate work in sci- 
ence has not had forthright recognition in university programs and 
administration designations. The crust of the old style American 
university has too frequently been badly stretched to cover a science 
teaching and development program poorly served by a makeshift 
arrangement. The outcropping of science engineering programs or- 
ganized within a school of engineering is an important step toward 
more effective “professional” science work in the university. 

In the area of the social and behavioral sciences, the develop- 
ment has been much slower than in the natural sciences. Therefore. 
until relatively recently the university work in these areas remained 
general, and the amount of useful specialization was limited. Here 
the adjective “useful” was applicable to the limitation provided by 
the knowledge developed by research and also to career develop- 
ment, for there were few career opportunities outside of teaching. 
Even in teaching the opportunities were limited, and much teach- 
ing, particularly at the high school and small college level, was 
conducted by people quite innocent of the most fundamental re- 
search developments of the areas in which they were offering 
courses. 

Since World War I, and particularly during the past twenty 
years, the knowledge accumulated in the social and behavioral 
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sciences has expanded to a point which permits consider- 
able specialization. Along with this additional knowledge, 
additional career opportunities unfolded in industry and 
government. Specialists in the social and behavioral sci- 
ences were added to professional staffs, and the require- 
ments for teaching in the area, particularly at the univer- 
sity level, became much more rigorous. As a result, the 
departments in these areas have been developing along 
lines similar to the earlier departmentalization in the 
natural sciences. Studies such as econometrics or indus- 
trial psychology opened doors to successful and creative 
careers. Study in the areas of the social or behavioral 
sciences required specialization, General or liberal educa- 
tion in the traditional sense could no longer be recom- 
mended for it was not capable of developing the under- 
standings which research had made available. 

The development of the necessary departmental spe- 
cialization in the social and behavioral sciences has been 
eliminating the opportunity for a university student to 
earn the traditional liberal bachelor of arts degree. An 
undergraduate student finds it impossible to gain an under- 
standing of the major developments in all the social and 
behavioral sciences. The amount of accumulated knowl- 
edge has become much too great for this. The student must 
specialize not only in one major area such as anthropology, 
but in one portion of anthropology. This is as it should 
be, for certainly a student does not gain the understanding 
of what is known in the various areas by a period of brief 
study as was largely possible thirty or more years ago, 
which made significant the idea of a liberal arts college. 
And as every social scientist knows, efforts to master a 
discipline through survey courses has proven to be impos- 
sible. 

It is a fact that a university student looking for liberal 
education can no longer expect to receive it in the tradi- 
tional manner. It is also a fact that very useful portions 
of the new knowledge that has been gathered, and which 
makes a traditional liberal education impossible, are ap- 
plicable to business situations. These are the materials 
that provide the analytical and scientific materials that 
business schools are substituting for the traditional de- 
scriptive information approach. 

It is within this university milieu of specialization in the 
social and behavioral sciences as well as the natural sci- 
ences that the modern business administration and engi- 
neering schools are evolving. 

The schools of business administration have been tra- 
ditionally organized along the primary functional areas 
of a business firm; i.e., finance, accounting, marketing, 
production, and personnel. Each of these functional areas 
possesses a mathematical and social and behavioral sci- 
ence base. Also, each of these areas represents important 
and widespread operations of our economy. 
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In the past, far too many offerings of the schools of 
business were satisfied with describing how the activity 
was carried out—passing on the folklore. Actually, it was 
largely necessary to present these areas in this fashion be- 
cause the required research in the underlying disciplines 
was lacking. The necessary research had to be carried out 
by specialists in the basic areas, e.g., urban geography, 
and the faculty members of the schools of business ad- 
ministration generally did not possess this kind of back- 
ground, True, business school staffs included accountants 
and economists, and even a psychologist or sociologist on 
occasion, but these professors were generally not research- 
oriented and seldom fought the hard battle that must be 
fought to carry out worthwhile research. Also, the busi- 
ness school professors frequently found themselves carry- 
ing a heavier teaching load than senior professors in many 
other areas. 

Whatever the reasons, and the two given certainly do 
not complete the list, business school professors made only 
limited contributions to the large research requirement 
mentioned. It is true some of the specialists in the uni- 
versity departments of social and behavioral sciences 
possessed an interest in business research, but it was sel- 
dom that a scholar made this the area for his major effort. 
Most frequently, it has been the work of these scholars 
in areas entirely unrelated to business that produced use- 
ful findings. For example, work in mathematics matrix 
theory turned up developments useful to business in linear 
programming and operations research. Also work in phy- 
chodynamics resulted in findings applicable to manage- 
ment and personnel relations. 

Findings closely related to business plus the general 
developments of specializations in the departments have 
combined to provide the meat and bones for the develop- 
ment of a new type of undergraduate school of business 
administration—a school emphasizing the fundamental, 
scholarly, and scientific reasons for existing business prac- 
tices rather than emphasizing the description of current 
business practices. And, of course, this approach inexor- 
ably leads to consideration of better ways and approaches 
to be used under the changed conditions which are fore- 
cast. 

The new undergraduate school of business administra- 
tion, by utilizing the fundamental approach towards its 
job, does not change the label on the jar, or at least not 
materially, but it does change the content of the jar. By 
doing this it is surely changing the attitudes of its gradu- 
ates and the whole climate of the portion of the academic 
community consisting of schools of business administra- 
tion. Happily, under these new conditions, specialized 
professional education for business at the university may 
be combined with many of the traditional benefits of a 
liberal education. 

Here exists a very important opportunity that must be 
strongly grasped by university administrators during the 
next ten-year period. It makes possible a business educa- 
tion at the university which is consistent with the best 
traditions of American university instruction. University 
and business leaders have always realized that business- 
men should possess a broad and fundamental education, 
but the undergraduate schools established to specialize in 
business education were emphasizing how-to-do-it pro- 
grams. The educators, in their efforts to broaden business 
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school programs, e.g., the Wharton program of the late 
1920's, found that the materials related to business other 
than how-to-do-it information were inadequate. Also, the 
depression of the 1930’s plus the World War II period 
plus the rush of veterans in the 1940’s did not provide the 
correct atmosphere for business schools to change their 
approach. It appears that conditions today plus some 
realization of the true situation by education and business 
leaders assure that undergraduate university business 
schools will perform the vital function of providing the 
liberal education appropriate for business careers. 

The new schools of business administration and the new 
schools of engineering are developing into the new uni- 
versity liberal arts colleges. The expansion of knowledge 
and the need for greater and greater numbers of special- 
ized scientists have made the traditional liberal arts depart- 
ments centers of specialization and_professionalization 
quite inconsistent with the educational needs of most man- 
agers, organizers, and general participants in our society. 
The undergraduate school of business and its areas of spe- 
cialization are becoming the focus for the research de- 
velopments of tangential areas that are helpful in effective- 
ly performing production, financing, and distribution op- 
erations. This makes professional business education the 
modern equivalent—as nearly as possible—of the old lib- 
eral arts college. 

The developments at the University of Oregon may be 
used to supply some particulars of the manner in which 
business schools do progress in a program along the lines 
of the foregoing discussion. 

In 1958, a course was offered at Oregon, Principles of 
Salesmanship— 

Principles and techniques of personal salesmanship; selling 

reactions. From the standpoint of seller and buyer. 

In 1961 the course developing materials in this area 
Oregon was as follows: Buying Behavior— 

The consumer, studied in terms of concepts drawn from con- 
temporary behavioral and social science; principles of per- 
ception, learning, and motivation; concepts of class and 
status. Implications of these basic concepts for advertising, 
merchandise display, appearance of retail establishments, 
salesmanship, and relationship between buyer and seller. 

The second approach draws heavily on psychological 
and sociological research. Much of this research develop- 
ment is directly applicable to the day-to-day business ac- 
tivity of selling goods and services. It is also a liberal 
course in the traditional sense plus a fundamental approach 
to business operations. Finally, what is included provides 
very useful approaches for the development of profitable 
business sales practices. 

The background of the professor required to teach the 
Buying Behavior course differs from that of the professor 
capable of offering the old Principles of Salesmanship 
course. The new approach requires a doctorate in psy- 
chology or social psychology with experience in business 
research. The old approach was done best by a person with 
considerable practical selling experience plus a general 
idea of some of the popular literature in the field. It was 
not necessary for him to be research-oriented nor aware 
of the recent trends and findings of related social science 
areas. 

One more example from the Oregon development: in 
1958 a course was offered, Real Estate Fundamentals— 


Problems relating to the purchase, transfer, lease, and financ- 


August 1961 


ing of land and buildings; home building, site selection, prin- 
ciples of house and lot evaluation. 
In 1961 this area was covered by /ntroduction to Real 


Estate and Urban Land Use— 

Nature of real property and property rights; organization of 
the real estate industry and real estate markets; the urban 
spatial structure and location analysis; land-use competition; 
management of real properties; subdivision and land develop- 
ment; real estate financing; the impact of government policies 
upon the real estate industry. 

The new approach is, of course, liberal in the traditional 
sense and it is also fundamental and professional speciali- 
zation. It is best taught by someone with a doctorate in 
urban geography and a research interest in urban land 
use and location theory. Again, the older approach re- 
quired a professor possessing practical experience as a 
real estate dealer or broker with an expert’s knowledge of 
trends in a particular real estate market area. He need not 
have been a geographer nor an economist, but need only 
to have had a general awareness of these fields. 

Similar examples may be given from the Oregon devel- 
opment in most of the functional business areas. 

The development outlined here, taking place in the lib- 
eral arts departments of universities and in the under- 
graduate schools of business and engineering, provides 
employees better fitted to carry out the increasingly com- 
petitive business functions. Marketing may be used as an 
example. 

Today, marketing personnel needs of business are di- 
vided into many specialties. Some of these specialties re- 
quire people with a strong educational background in 
mathematics, some require backgrounds in psychology. 
Generally, this background need not be strong in all areas 
of mathematics nor in all areas of psychology. The back- 
ground need only be strong in the aspects of mathematics ; 
i.e., sampling theory, and psychology, i.e., perception the- 
ory, that are useful in performing effectively the related 
marketing function. 

Marketing jobs concerned with selection of advertising 
appeals or with the allocation of the marketing budget, 
will be more efficient, and therefore will increase the com- 
petitiveness of a business enterprise, because professional 
specialization was provided in the undergraduate business 
program. 

Of necessity, the manager of a small business is in one 
sense a generalist. He must know something about every- 
thing involved in the operation of his business. In another 
sense he must be a specialist. He must know in great detail 
the requirements his product must meet to be saleable at 
a profit. Because the business is small and the resources 
limited, the permissible margin of error is very narrow. 
The new undergraduate business administration education, 
drawing together as it does all university knowledge re- 
lated to business management, provides the greatest pos- 
sible assurance of successful small business management 
performance. 

This development of bringing into professional areas 
the research findings of the social and natural sciences 
can be extremely stimulating to the professional schools 
and will provide business with improved personnel. Also, 
it will stimulate research related to the important work 
carried out by the members of the different professions. 
This has been the development in medicine, and it is be- 
coming apparent that the same kind of impact will be felt 
in engineering and business management. This change in 
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OREGON STATISTICAL REVIEW 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are considered good indicators 
of current activity. But their value for this purpose can be impaired if they include large checks used to transfer funds for the purchase of certain kinds of capital 
assets that are not “‘business activity’’. There are more banks now reporting than were one year ago and the statistics are more complete; but for that reason 1961 data 
may not be strictly comparable with 1960 data. This month the Bureau of Business Research collected data on bank debits from 230 banks and branch banks. 

Percentage Change 
July 1961 
Debits compared with 
July 1960 June ’6l July °60 
2,108,378,123 Dé 1.6 


Number 
of Banks 
Reporting 


Debits 
July 1961 
$2,012,377 ,699 


Debits 
June 1961 


Oregon ateninthtenbeiis ee See ee I ee _—— a $2,132,023,188 


] 248,394,294 1 357,892,459 
240,259,512 238,323,372 
38,100,428 39,348,766 
206,087 ,646 212,279,184 
97,018,529 101,457,531 
29,197 ,964 29,310,515 
36,936,959 32,689,243 
30,355,980 33,400,191 
36,162,029 39,409,535 
24,743,097 23,630,776 
25,121,261 24,281,616 


.358,669 ,960 
236,470,739 
38,313,989 
214,340,719 
96,310,452 
29,721,224 
36,525,717 
29,420,309 
34,751,381 
24,123,829 
21,613,329 


8.2 
1.6 
0.6 
- 3.9 
+ 0.7 
- 1.8 
1.1 
3.1 
4.0 
2.9 


6.2 


Portland area (Multnomah, Washington, Clackamas, Columbia counties) 
Mid-Willamette Valley (Polk, Benton, Linn, Marion, Yamhill counties) 
North Oregon Coast (Tillamook, Clatsop, Lincoln counties) 
West Central Oregon (Douglas, Lane, Coos counties) —___.. 
Southwestern Oregon (Curry, Jackson, Josephine counties) enicieantiabaiiii eespuideitenia 
Upper Columbia River (Sherman, Hood River, Wasco, Gilliam, Wheeler counties) 

Pendleton area (Umatilla, Morrow counties)...» 

Central Oregon (Deschutes, Crook, Jefferson counties) 

Klamath Falls area (Klamath, Lake counties) —...._»____. — eiiaeiilleitittaapaiaiieaiimiilias 
Baker, La Grande area (Baker, Grant, Union, Wallowa counties)...» ’ 10 
Southeastern Oregon area (Harney, Malheur counties) — , : 5 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits are a report of plans rather than of construction in actual operation. Interpretation of these data must allow for time elapsed between the issuing 
of the permit and the beginning of construction. The information has been collected by the Bureau of Business Research from building departments in local government. 
Additions 
Alterations 
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New New-non 
Dwelling Units Residential & Repairs 
July 1961 July 1961 July 1961 


133,600 $ $ 43,975 $ 


Totals T otals 
June 1961 July 1960 

232,295 $ 143,277 
207,711 77,998 
563,241 280,045 
193,235 162,380 
131,930 151,976 
274,429 364,370 
,090 445 ,282,900 
174,600 122,925 
126,640 147 ,688 
122,625 290 ,900 
67,500 113,000 


Totals 
July 1961 
177,575 $ 
79,875 
620,095 
82,900 
277,245 
150,945 
56,520 772,525 
31,875 361,075 
12,300 275,605 
12,085 221,885 
77,168 577,168 


EEE eens $ 
Baker 25,000 16,700 8,175 
Beaverton. = 411,800 143,265 65,030 
Ee eee - 48,000 3,600 31,300 
Coos Bay... — 53,000 151,110 73,135 
Corvallis.._.. 85,000 5,375 60,57 

Eugene_.____. 473,520 242,485 
ees 60,000 269,200 
Hillsboro 249,500 13,805 
CE en 66,800 143,000 
La Grande 50,000 450,000 





























McMinnville _._. 





Medford... 





Milwaukie 








North Bend. .. 





Pendleton 
Portland 


Roseburg... al | ‘ 


Salem 
Springfield 
The Dalles 
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Douglas County. 

















Lane County iieiiteaaiiaainaiies 
I ccna atiamesnrenntenes 





Multnomah County.______________._.. 


Washington County 


45,000 
139,000 
330,315 

22,650 


1,086,300 
21,673 
163,450 
56,800 


730,190 
109,955 
906,799 
1,636,821 
1,804,273 


3,272,925 


1,000 
286,800 
100 
2,971 
$5,000 
604,605 
700,000 
235,600 
15,375 
23,756 
14,763 
27 ,860 
230,885 
24,200 
221,285 
183,200 


11,927 
58,000 
8,000 
24,173 
38,316 
2,185,930 
12,323 
66,109 
21,969 
17,000 
49,815 
4,970 
137 ,626 
34,921 
167,591 
109,475 


57,927 
483,800 
338,415 

49,794 

83,316 

3,876,835 
733,996 
465,159 

94,144 
40,756 
794,768 
142,785 

275,310 

,695,942 

193,149 

3,565,600 


— 


w h& 
o 


383,441 
654,546 
362,868 
77,849 
112,590 
5,810,090 
128,609 
408,204 
154,735 
69,975 
952,545 
175,829 
1.369.857 
810,748 
5,972,218 
2,519,228 


30,475 
460,864 
137,463 
152,860 
191,015 

4,627,610 

58,262 
292,422 
152,198 
122,525 
681,980 
543,429 
978,371 
688,113 

3,095,380 
2,076,585 


~ 


120 other reporting centers 424,214 2,543,587 


ll - —— 


$3,844,192 $22,032,176 


2,595,235 


t 


1,238,378 880,995 


$13,220,749 $4.966,.935 


——— ———— 


4.159.077 


- 


Totals $27,607,055 $20,022,246 





the emphasis of research work in the social and natural 
sciences can quicken the rate of development and should 
avoid some sterility that some observers have noted. There- 
fore, the development which has been identified and briefly 
described here may be expected to result in a considerable 
change in the university and in the work of the profes- 
sions. The end result will be a more efficient private enter- 
prise system. The change is a necessary development, and 
it is already becoming apparent that specific achievements 
in higher education like those listed below may be ex- 
pected, The following list suggests some of these expecta- 
tions: 

1. Provide university graduates considering a business 
or administrative career both a fundamental liberal 
education and professional specialization. 

Stimulate research in areas closely related to normal 
work processes in production, finance, and distribu- 
tion. 

Encourage the business student to utilize the best 
knowledge available in all disciplines appropriate to 
his work. 


Permit the social science departments to develop 
their specialties unhampered by pressures to offer 
“helpful” courses to students in business. 

Stimulate research of business-related areas by so- 
cial and behavioral scientists. 

Emphasize the position of the business school in the 
line of university development and its contributions 
to the intellectual community. 
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